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Preface 


This report was prepared for die U.S. Army. The objective of diis report is to 
examine, from a strategic point of view, the processes and results of recent 
international diange and the resulting implications for Western Hemisphere 
militaries, including their reserve forces. It focuses on what the United States is 
aspiring to and its national objectives in pursuing change, and concentrates on 
the implications of diese changes for national sovereignty, identity, and security. 
Additionally, die study considers how proposed military reductions will affect 
the reserve forces in their national security role; which types of technologies are 
required to maintain adequate security; and how international organizations can 
affect political and military stability widiin die inter-American setting. 

The research supporting this report was conducted in die Strategy and Doctrine 
Program of the Arroyo Center under a project to provide special assistance to die 
Policy, Plans, and Strategy Division of the Office of die Deputy Chief of Stati for 
Operations and Plans on die Army Stati. 


The Arroyo Center 

The Arroyo Center is the U.S. Army's federally funded research and 
development center (FFRDQ for studies and analysis operated by RAND. The 
Arroyo Center provides the Army with olqective, independent analytic research 
on major policy and organizational concerns, emphasizing mid- and long-term 
problems. Its research is carried out in four programs: Strategy and Doctrine, 
Force E)evelopment and Technology, Military Logistics, and Manpower and 
Training. 

Army Regulation 5-21 contains basic policy for die conduct of die Arroyo Center. 
The Army provides continuing guidance and oversight through the Arroyo 
Center Policy Committee (ACPC), which is co-chaired by the Vice Chief of Stiiff 
and by the Assistant Secretary for Research, Development, and Acquisition. 
Arroyo Center work is performed imder contract MDA903-91-C-0006. 

The Arroyo Center is housed in RAND's Army Research Division. RAND is a 
private, nonprofit institution that conducts analytic research on a wide range of 
public policy matters atiecting the nation's security and welfare. 
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James T. Quinlivan is Vice President for die Army Research Division and the 
Director of the Arroyo Center. Those interested in further information about the 
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P.O.Box 2138 
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Summary 


In the aftennadi of the Cold War and the disintegraticm of the Soviet Union and 
the Warsaw Pact, the combat scenario for which die U.S. military spent fifty years 
preparing—a large-scale, unlimited war in Europe—^is no longer likely to occur. 
Far from representing the end of international conflict, however, the end of the 
Cold War appears to have ushered in an era of regimal and internal conflicts 
based on long-standing ethnic, naticmal, and religious divisions. Around the 
world, ethnic groups are seeking homelands, federations are dissolving, and 
governments are embroiled in counterinsurgencies or, having failed completely, 
are leaving their territories to the anarchy of factional warfiue. Widespread arms 
proliferation and growing populations of refugees and internally displaced 
persons are contributing to this volatile atmosphere. As if this were not enou^, 
the international economy is emerging as a primary arena for worldwide 
competition, and coimtries are finding that they must develop new economic 
relationships if they are to remain players. 

As in other regions, the countries of the Western Hemisphere—Canada, the 
Uitited States, Mexico, and the nations in Central and South America—are in the 
process of adjusting to die changed international envircaiment They are faced 
with new threats, shifting international relationships, and, in many cases, 
declining budgets. Each must respond by developing new strategies and 
priorities. However, within this process of change and adjustment exists an 
opportunity not only for individual countries to reconsider ttieir goals and 
capabilities, but for greater regional cooperation on economic, political, and 
security issues. Although the Nortti American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
represents a step in this direction, die possibility exists of much broader 
cooperation across all the American countries and in die security and political 
arenas as well as the economic. 

Faced with significant economic competition from Europe and Japan, substantial 
cuts in its military and defense budgets, and growing demand for greater 
government services, the United States could probably benefit fixnn greater 
regional cooperation. The security and economic threats posed to it in the wake 
of the Cold War require maintenance of its military and industrial capabilities 
despite reduced budgets. Stronger regional security arrangements and greater 
economic cooperation could offeet some costs while helping to promote a more 
stable regional environment. 





As it stands, tensicm caused by die combination of changing threats and die 
dramatically reduced U.S. defense budget has led to a reappraisal of how the U3. 
military can most etfidendy accomplish its goals. Specifically, the kinds of 
forces, training, equipment, and doctrine diat will be required are being assessed. 
For example, even as the number of forces and bases is reduced, both overseas 
and within the continental United States, the United States is contemplating a 
proportionally larger military role in regional conflicts. Such operations can 
require a significant amount of manpower as well as the logistical capability to 
rapidly deploy troops and equipment anywhere in the world. Furthermore, the 
United States must be prepared for bodi combat missions and peace support 
operations. 

The dilemma facing the U.S. armed forces in general is particularly acute for the 
Army. It must broaden its capabilities, adiust its roles and missions, and 
compete with the other services, all in the face of manpower and budget cuts. It 
will respond in part with a greater reliance on technology; it will also have to 
reconsider the use of the reserve forces, and, relatedly, their training and 
preparatimi. It will have to work more closely with the other services to ensure 
that each preserves its comparative advantage as well as its interoperability. It 
will have to furfiier develop its doctrine and training for military operations 
ottier than war and the special requirements of regional contingency operations. 
These challenges are just beginning to be met, but they will require careful 
consideration and significant adjustments. 

Cooperation between the American armies has the potential to counteract some 
of the effects of the drawdown and decreasing defense budget Such relatively 
benign steps as sharing, rather than duplicating, disaster relief equipment and 
training could help optimize limited resources. Efforts such as combined 
counterdrug operations facilitate complementary, rather than contradictory, 
actions. Other potential eueas for cooperation are opening up in the post-Cold 
War years cis well. With a new U.S. emphasis on international peacekeeping and 
other peace support operations, for example, the U.S. Army could benefit from 
the expertise of the Canadian Army, which has a long-standing tradition of 
involvement in peacekeeping operations. Weapons proliferation could be 
addressed at a regional leveL More optimistically, the region could strengthen or 
reconfigure existing cooperative security organizations. Yet before any of these 
efforts are undertaken, the countries of the region will need to redefine their 
political and military relationships so that imaginative and resourceful means of 
cooperation can be jointly developed without being constrained by the residual 
fears of imperudism that have, until now, prevented closer relations. 
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1. Introduction 

Detming nuclear attack and containing communism—the comershmes of 
our military strategy and planning for more than 45 years—have given 
way to a more diverse, flexible strategy which is regionally oriented and 
designed to respond decisively to die challenges of this decade. 

—General Colin L. Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, February 1993 

The United States is in die process of drawing down its armed forces, pruning its 
defense budget, and redefining its national strategy. Increased dvil oversi^t of 
the assignment of roles and missions is exacerbating file existing tension between 
the military services that are competing for fewer defdise resources. At file same 
time, despite file drawdowns, there is discussicm of expanding the roles and 
missions of file armed forces to include peacekeeping, peace enforcement, 
broader humanitarian assistance and disaster relief iesp<nisibilities, and, perhaps, 
domestic engagement 

Yet the United States is not the only country in file region confronted with 
economic and security challenges in the wake of the Cold War. Central America 
is emerging from the effdis of Soviet-American competition in file region; drug 
carteb, insurgent movements, and authozitazianism all continue to fiireaten Latin 
Amezican and the Caribbean nations; and all die countries of the region 
recognize the increased importance of competing effectively in file international 
eccMiomic arena. This universal need to adjust and adapt to file changed world 
environment provides an excellent opportunity for regional cooperation. Such 
cooperation has been dampened in file past by cmcems about U5. 
interventionism, but the United States is unlikely today to pursue such a policy.^ 
The time is therefore ripe for imaginative and constructive cooperative ventures 
in the economic, political, and security spheres. 

This report examines the efiwts of the changing intematitHial environment on the 
United States, its military, and the U.S. Army in particular. Among the issues 
considered are the budgetary, procurement, force structure, and roles and 
missions concerns of file military in general; the specific concerns of the Army; 


^Dr. Gary L. Guertner (ed.). The Army's Strategic Role in a Period (^Transition: A Prioritized 
Research Program, 1993, Pennsylvania, Strategic Stipes Institute, U.S. Army War College, Carlisle 
Barracks, 1993, p. 28. 
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and the potential for mutually advantageous cooperative security arrangements 
with other militaries in the region—either bilaterally or through more formal 
institutions. 

This report is divided into five sectioirs and an appendix: Section 2 briefly 
examines the effects of the New World Order on U.S. natiorral interests, the role 
of the Uiuted States in the region, and the nature of regional political and security 
organizations. Section 3 identifies some of the challenges facing the U.S. military 
as well as some of the steps the military is taking to deal with them. Section 4 
concentrates on the U.S. Army, and assesses how that service is adjusting both to 
the drawdown in funds and manpower and to the debate about expanded roles 
and missions. Section 5 makes some observations and recommendations for 
regional cooperation. Finally, condensed synopses of the current security 
situatioiis in other cotmtries in the region may be found in the appendix. 
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2. A Changing Security Environment 


The New World Order 

In the wake of the Cold War and the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact, the combat scenario for which the U.S. military spent fifty years 
preparing—a large^ale, imlimited war in Eiirope—^is no longer likely to occur. 
Far from representing the end of international conflict, however, the end of d\e 
Cold War appears to have ushered in an era of regional and internal conflicts 
based on long-standing ethiuc, national, and religious divisions. Worldwide, 
ethnic groups are seeking homelands, federations are dissolving, ai\d 
governments are embroiled in cotmterinsurgei des or, having failed completely, 
are leaving their territories to the anarchy of factional warfare. Widespread arms 
proliferation and growing populations of refugees and internally di^laced 
persons (IDP)^ ate contributing to this volatile atmosphere. 

Additionally, the "global econom/' has arrived. With the communist fhreat 
gone, economic power is viewed by many as being the most important measure 
of national power, or at least coequal with military power. Economic 
relationships have therefore taken on increased importance, as nations^ vie for 
markets, labor, and resources. Issues of weapons production, sales, and 
purchases link economic power even more directly to national security. 


The Changing U.S. International Role 

While some have argued that regional crises hold little significance for the United 
States, issues such as weapons proliferation, massive refugee flows, and 
environmental and health considerations will be compounded by U.S. concerns 
about the effects of regioiud stability on U.S. economic and political interests, and 
guarantee continued U.S. international interest and involvement. Indeed, since 


^Currently, there are approximately 15 to 18 million refugees and 24 million internally dii^laced 
persons worldwide. 

^It is tinderstood that the term "natton" is often thought to be ambiguous by political scientists. 
The term is used duoughout this report as syttonymous with ''country," "state," a^ "nation-state," 
unless otherwise stated. 
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1989, American troops have been committed in over two dozen crises,^ ranging 
from combat in Panama and the Persian Gulf to peace enforcement cmd 
humanitarian assistance missions in Somalia and the former Yugoslavia, to 
disaster relief operations at home and abroad. Clearly, the U.S. military must 
continue the process of adjusting its strategies and capabilities to reflect the new 
and diverse reqtiirements of the post Cold War. 

Hie United States must also come to terms with its role as the world's sole 
remaining superpower. It must reconcile its international and domestic 
responsibilities while somehow assuring other nations that it does not pose a 
threat to their sovereign interests. Some U.S. leaders say that the United States is 
"obligated to lead"^ the world toward peace, human rights, and relief from 
suffering,*^ others disagree and instead point to the nuiny pressing domestic 
issues facing the United States. 

This debate is intrinsically related to the U.S. military's future. Indeed, some 
have suggested that the U.S. military become "domestically engaged," and use 
its V2ist resources and excellent organization to resolve some of the problems 
facing the United States at home. There are also those who, seeing the likelihood 
of large-scale conventional wars recede, advocate a greater role for the U.S. 
military in peacemaking, humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, and promotion 
of democracy and human rights. 

Inimical to these expanded roles md missicms, however, is the declining military 
budget caused, in part, by the pressure to focus U.S. government resources on 
domestic issues. The United States' sluggish economy, illegal drug trade, violent 
crime, poor educational standards and performance, health care crisis, and deficit 
reduction have already directly affected the military in the form of significant 
budget reductions, as discussed later in this report 


The Changing U.S. Relationship with Latin America 

Although the end of Soviet support for communism in the Western Hemisphere 
might have created some temptation, and indeed, some pressiue, to disengage 
the United States completely from Latin America, other factors suggest the need 


^Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Report on the Roles, Missions, and Functions of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, Washington, D.C., Febniary 1993, p. v. 

^General Colin Powell, Chaimum of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, recently discussed this leadership 
obligation in "U5. Forces: Challenges Ahead," Foreign Affairs, Winter 19%/93, p. 33. 

^or example, LTG Hatch clearly articulated this point of view at the Symposium on Non- 
Traditional Roles for the U5. Military in the Post-Cold War Era, National Defense University, 
December 1-2,1992. 
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for a continued U.S. presence. On the one hand, the United States is involved in 
negotiating the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA)—^which many 
Latin American countries hope will sprout supplementary or complementary 
economic agreements throughout Central and South America. On the other 
hand, regional stability continues to be threatened by a variety of factors, 
including economic disparities throu^out die region, continued international 
debt problems, unresolved territorial and boundary disputes, severe 
environmental destruction, ongoing insurgencies, and, of course, the narcotics 
industry and the terrorism and crime that accompany it 

The dynamic of the U.S. relationship with Latin American countries has also 
changed. This is most evident in Central America, where the elimination of 
Soviet support to insurgent groups and client states has allowed the United 
States to begin to distribute aid in a more discriminate manner. Under the new 
administration, governments and groups diat in die past received U.S. assistance 
and support simply because of their opposition to communism can now expect 
closer U.S. scrutiny prior to receiving U.S. funds, training, and equipment. For 
Latin American nations, hviman rights, appropriate civil-military relations 
resembling the U.S. model, and adherence to democratic, representative 
government will be prerequisites for—or goals of—U.S. aid and assistance. 

In this context, tensions could arise from U.S. concerns about what it views as 
inappropriate military roles in some countries' economies or governments. The 
strict subordination of the military to the civilian government is deeply 
embedded in U.S. political culture. Different national views of civil-military 
relationships cmd military support for development could prove to be sticking 
points in U.S. aid and regional security relationships. 

Despite these potential problems, the value of good regional relations cannot be 
overestimated. In 1982, then-President Ronald Reagan, in an address before the 
Permanent Council of the Orgaiiization of American States, pointed out that 
Mexico is closer to Texas than Massachusetts is, and that half the U.S. trade, two- 
thirds of its imported oil, and over half of its imported strategic minerals pass 
through the Panama Canal He used these numbers to demonstrate that the well¬ 
being and security of the countries of Latin America are in the United States' own 
vital interest.^ The northwcurd flow of drugs and immigrants, the hemispheric 
effects of environmental damage in the region, the need for economic integration 
and growth, the costly and dwgerous proliferation of weapons of mass 


Donald Reagan, Address Before the Permanent Council of the Organization of American States, 
24 February 1982, printed in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, 1 March 1982, 
pp. 217-225. 
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destruction, and the potential failure of democratic reforms have since proven 
equally important concerns, the resolution of which requires close cooperation 
between all the American countries. 


Role of Regional Organizations and Arrangements 

We of diis hemisphere have no need to seek a new international order; we 

have already found it-The inter-American order was not built by hatred 

and terror. It has been paved by the endless and effective work of men of 
good will. We have bviilt a foundation for the lives of hundreds of 
millions. We have unihed these lives by a common devotion to a moral 
order. 


—President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pan American Day Address, 

15 AprU 1940 

There is an international trend toward greater relumce on multilateral efforts. 
The U.S.-led multmatioruil operations tmder Uruted Nations auspices in Iraq and 
Somalia and the UN expanded peacekeeping mission in the former Yugoslavia 
are only the most dramatic excimples. Others include the West African 
peacekeeping force's (ECOMOG) operations in Liberia, and, in the Americas, the 
Organization of American States' (OAS) wide-ranging efforts in Haiti, including 
the distribution of humanitarian aid, investigations of the allegations of hiunan 
rights abuses, and efforts to mediate a compromise between the Army and the 
ousted govenunent-in-exile. 

These regional multinational efforts hold great promise for ttre future. The 
United Nations is finding itself overwhelmed by the demand for peacekeeping 
and expanded peacekeeping (or, "peace support") activities. The more that 
regional organizations can take upon thonselves—either alone or in cooperation 
with the United Nations—the more likely that sufficient resources will be 
allocated to regional concerns such <is disaster relief, humanitarian assistance, 
and resolution of inter- or intrastate conflicts. 

Like most other regions, however, with fire exception of Western Europe, the 
Americas have not been very successful in building strong regional 
organizations. Although regional political and security organizations 
proliferate—such as the above-mentioned OAS, the Inter-American Military 
System (lAMS),^ the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), the 


^Subsumed within the lAMS are the following; "the Inter-American Defense Board (founded in 
1941 and foe oldest multilateral military organization foe United States participates in); tlw Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; security assistance programs; the Inter-American Defense 
College; U.S. military Latin Americanists; foe Central American Defense Cotmcil* foe U3. Southern 
Conunattd; hemispheric conferences of service chiefs (such as this one]; joint maneuvers atKl 
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Organization of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS), the Contadora Group, the 
Contadora Support Group and Group of Eight, and the Central American 
Defense Council (CONDECA)^—most relations are nonetheless conducted on a 
bilateral or subregional basis such as those between Argentina and Brazil with 
their South Atlantic Maritime Regioiud Command (CAMAS) and the Eastern 
Caribbean's Regional Security System.^ This is most often explained in terms of 
the uneven distribution of power between the United States and the coimtries of 
Latin America, wherein organizations such as the OAS are seen less as alliances 
against external threats and more as "elaborate juridical and moral structurejs] to 
limit U.S. intervention in the hemisphere."^® 

With the end of the Cold War, however, the dynamic of relations between the 
United States and Latin American countries may have changed sufficiently to 
allow improved cooperation duou^ multmational organizations and 
arrangements. The Enterprise for the Americas Initiative (EAI) and the Nordi 
American Free Trade Agreement, for example, would have been unheard of ten 
or fifteen years earlier. In die mid-1970s, the United States resoundingly rejected 
any form of collective economic security, despite the growing belief in the region 
that economic development was an integral part of national security.^^ 

Military security relations will also be affected, as the distortions of the former 
U.S.-Soviet competition recede and die United States demonstrates renewed 
respect for the sovereignty of each coimtry in the region. The United States 
should make cleu, however, that it remains committed to supporting 
development, democracy, and collaborative solutions to regional security 


combined exercises such as the 'UNTTAS' naval exercises; communications fodlities; training 
programs for the Latin American military in Panama [formerly] and the United States; and 
unsuccessful efforts to create an Inter-American Peace Force." Gabriel Marcella, Latin America in the 
1980s: The Strategic Environment and Inter-American Security, Strategic Issues Researdi Memorandum, 
Strategic Studies Institute, UA Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 15 April 1981, 
p. 27. The Inter-American Defense College is international and subordinate to the Inter-Amerkan 
Defense Board. The US. Americas Command is also subsumed within the lAMS, and controls 
operations in the Caribbean. 

%or descriptions of these organizations and lists of their member states, please see 
Congressional Research Service, Inter-American delations: A Collection (^Documents, Lepslation, 
Descriptions of Inter-American Or^izations, and Other Material Pertaining to Inter-American Affairs, 
report prepared for the use of the Corrunittee on Foreign Relations (United States Senate) and the 
Conunittee on Foreign Affoirs (UA House of Representatives), Congressional Research Service, 
Washington, D.C., December 1988, pp. 330-333. 

^Dermis F. Caffrey, "The Inter-American Military System: Rhetoric vs. Reality," in Georges 
Fauriol (ed.). Security in the Americas, National Defense University Press, Washii^ton, D.C., 1^, 
pp. 41-W. 

^®Iohn Quid, "Alliance Theory and the Organization of American States," unpublished paper, 
1974, dted in Marcella, 1981, p. 27. 

^^G. Pope Atkins, "Mutual Security in the Changirtg Inter-American Sj^tem: An Appraisal of 
OAS Charter and Rio Treaty Revisions," Military Issues Research Memoratulum, Strategic Studies 
Institute, U5. Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Peimsylvania, 25 July 1977, pp. 18-19, dted in 
Marcella, 1981, p. 27. 
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issues. President James Monroe's 1823 promise to the governments of Europe 
should be applied today to Latin America; 

Our policy... is, not to inlerfm in dte internal omcems of any of its 
powers; to cxmsider the government defacto as the legitimate govemmoit 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it and to preserve ttioee relations 
by a hairk, hrm.. .policy, meeting in all instaiuxs the just claims of every 
power, submitting to injuries from none.^ 

If the coimtries of Latin America f^l secure tiuit the United States poses no threat 
of intervention, it is more likely that the now moribund regional organizations 
will develop into useful fora for cooperation on peacekeepmg, disaster relief, 
humanitarian assistance, and counterdrug operations. Indeed, dediiting defense 
budgets and smaller militaries will require greater regioiud cooperation on title 
full range of issues concerning American governments and militaries. 


^%aines Moiuoe, excerpts bom the Seventh Annual Message to Congress, 2 December 1823, 
dted in Congressional Research Service, btter-Americm kdatkmt, December 19M, pp. 922-923. 
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3. Implications of the New World Order 
for the U.S. Military 


Decreasing Budgets 

The end of die Cold War, domestic problems, and die burgeoning national debt 
will continue to reduce Department of Defense funding and will result in a 
continuing military force reduction. For example. President Clinton wants to 
reduce military outlays by $129 billion over die next five )reats. Troop levels will 
drop from 2 million in 1990 to 1.4 million by 1997. And die full scope of die 
budget reductions is not yet dear. Secrdary Aspin ordered a "Bottom Up 
Review" that has begun to play a key role in determining future defense needs 
and, hence, budget requirements. The Bottom Up process reflects die Secretary's 
view that traditional force reduction methods of subtracting "top down" from 
Cold War force structures is insuffident Instead, he believes die United States 
should add forces from the bottom up diat reflect die capabilities required for 
post-Cold War direats. It is his "vehicle for defining diose capabilities and die 
budgets required to fund them."* 

The budget for Fiscal Year (FY) 1994 is a "caretaker budget," with most cuts to 
come in the future (by 1997). As of this writing, die total defense request for 
FY94 is $263.4 billicm, a reduction of about $12 billion, or about 43 percent from 
die Bush budget The projected FY97 budget represents a real decline of 5 
percent below die FY93 budget 24 percent below the FY90 budget, and mote 
dian 41 percent below the FY85 budget The reduction in military personnel 
from FY85 to FY97 is projected to be approximately 30 percent^ 

The United States continues to face substantial budget pressures, and reductions 
in force structure and troop strength b^ond diose described above are certainly 
possible. Research and development will continue to be well funded, especially 
given dieir relatively low cost and die potential to develop dual-use technologies. 
Procurement (including modernization of older or worn-out systems), on die 


*Gelbnan Barton, 'Defense Budget 'Treading Water',' Washmgton Post, 28 March 1993, p. 1. 
^Les Aspin, Secretary of Defense, 'America's First Truly Poet-Cold War Defense Progrem,' 
prepared statement to the House Armed Services Corrunittee, Washington, D.C, 30 March 1993; 
General Colin Powell, 'Budget Woes, World Events Shape Military Stnte^, Structure,' statement 
beforetheSenate Armed Services Committee, Washington, D.C, 1 April 1993. 
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other hand, is a real concern for the military, as it will most certainly be curtailed. 
Indeed, a large part of the competition between the services revolves around 
proctirement of ttxe key technologies each service has targeted as critical in its 
own post-Cold War evolution. 


Changing Threats 

In addition to declining budgets, the United States is faced with changing threats. 
Secretary Aspm identifies four different possible threats to U.S. naticmal security 
in the post Cold War. The number one danger is from regional, ethnic, and 
religious conflicts. Althou^ these conflicts will not affect die survival of the 
United States, they do affect its vital interests. The Secretary prefers to fi^t these 
conflicts widi allies (preferably under UN authorization), but insists that the 
United States must be prepared to "handfe diem by ourselves, if we musL"^ 
However, it appears that the U.S. decision to act imilaterally will depend on die 
specific circumstances of the conflict. Presideit Qinton, for example, recendy 
rqected U.S. unilateral military involvement in Bosnia, stating diat die United 
States would act only widi the authorization of die UN Security CoundL^ 

The second threat is the nuclear danger. Aldioug^ die Russian arsenal remains 
large, the major threat is from "nuclear wartieads in die hands of terrorists, 
terrorist states, and other organizations." 

The third danger, "reversal of reform," reflects the shift from "conventional" U.S. 
definitions of defense strategy. This concern centers around the potential 
reemergence of dictatorships and authoritarian regimes, especially in die 
countries of the former Soviet Unicm. 

The fourdi danger is the direat that the U.S. economy will not perform well "In 
the short run," says the Secretary, "the natiCHial security of the United States is 
protected by military power. In die long run, it's protected by economic power." 
Secretary Aspin views economic well-being as vital to U.S. national security. 

This has implications for die Army in that die Defense Department will be 
expected to play a role in deficit reduction, conversion of defense industries, 
reinvestment, and dual-use technology sharing, transfer, and development. 


^As a matter of policy and principle, the United States has never subjugated its vital interests to 
that of a coalition. See Memorandum firr Record: Symposium on Non-traditional Roles far the U.S.Militaiy 
in the Post-Cold War Era, Department of the Army, Office of the Assistant Secretary, Washington, 
D.C., 30 December 1992, p. 8. 

%onnan Kempster, 'Clinton Rejects Going It Alone to Help Bosnia,' Los Angeles Times. 7 April 
1993, p.Al. 
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Changing Roles and Missions 

The tension caused by the combination of the afbrementicmed changes in threats 
and the dramatically reduced defense budget has led to a reappraisal of how the 
U.S. military can most effidendy accomplish its goals. ^)ecifically, assessments 
are being made as to die lands of forces, training, equipment, and doctrine that 
will be required. For example, even as the number of forces and bases is 
reduced, both overseas and within the continental United States, the United 
States is contemplating a much larger military role in regional conflicts. Such 
operations can require a significant amount of manpower as well as die logistical 
capability to rapidly deploy troops and equipment anywhere in the world. 
Furthermore, ttie United States must be prepared for botii combat missions and 
p>eace support operations.^ 

The Clinton administration is also concerned about die proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction and is undertaking a new generatkm of 
"counterproliferation'' measures including assisting die former Soviet Union in 
dismantling weapons and developing improved ballistic missile defenses, as well 
as continuing the more traditional policies of export control, technology security, 
research, and maintenance of deterrent U.S. nuclear forces. The military 
determined that tiiese coimterproliferaticm measures required adjustments in the 
command and control of the nation's strategic nuclear forces. All of the US. 
strategic nuclear weapons are tiierefore now consolidated under one combatant 
commander in chief (ONQ at the US. Statregic Command (USSTRATCOM), 
and the Army and Marine Corps have been divested of their nuclear roles. The 
creation of USSTRATCC^ reduced costs, centralized command and control, and 
represented a fundamental change in the assignment of roles and missions 
among the U.S. armed services.^ 

The U.S. military will also continue to have a role in promoting democracy 
through security assistance (particularly tiie related international military 
education and training) and the development of military-to-military contacts. 


^Peaoe support operations*’ is an umbrella tenn developed by John MacKinlay of Brown 
Uruversity to refer to peacekeeping, peace enforcement suppMt for humanitarian assistance, and any 
other military operation undertaken in support of peacemaking (where peacenuMi^ rrfers to the 
broader diplomatic efforts to adiieve peace). U5. involvement in sudiactivilies has o^y 
implications. During peacekeeping, disaster relief, or humanitarian assistaitce operations, troops' 
combat skills atrophy. Following such deployments, therefore, troops must be traiited back up to 
combat readiness. Relatedly, some milita^ and political leaders argue that if a peacekeeping 
operation fails and combat becomes necessary, the peacekeepers in place must be puUed out artd 

r^laced by combat-ready troops. This could rep r ese n t a significant cost in terms of readtnwu^ 
training, and mattpower. 

^Chmrvum the Joint Oiufs of Stiff Report on the Robs, Missions, and Functions of the Armed Forces 
cf the United States.l993.pp.n-3 ton-4. 
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Specific initiatives proposed by the Clinton administration include foiling 
security partnerships with the states of die former Soviet Unicm and Eastern 
Europe and helping them demilitarize dieir economies. Fifty million dollars has 
been requested to support efforts to institutionalize and expand militeuy-to- 
military relationships with other states, as part of the effort to spread the political 
culture of civilian control of the military.^ 

As profound as any of the above changes in roles and missions, however, is the 
contemplated involvement of U.S. military forces in "domestic engagement." 
Above and beyond the positive economic effects of cutting defense spending and 
redirecting redimdant defense assets to domestic needs, the proactive domestic 
role being considered for the U.S. military could include such activities as 
sharing military vocational training widi the civilian sector, organizing youth 
development programs, providing medical services in inner cities and rural 
areas, and supporting other agencies' disaster relief efforts. Although still in the 
conceptual stages, such a domestic role would represent a substantive clumge of 
emphasis from the past and would require serious consideration of issues 
ranging from training to readiness. 


Service Competition 

Not only are roles and missions changing, but legislators are increasingly 
becoming involved in defining them. For example, the Goldwater-Nichols 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 requires that the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff "periodically recommend such changes [to the Secretary 
of Defense] in the functions (or roles and missions) as the Chairman considers 
necessary."* More recendy. Senator Nunn, Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, inserted a provision in the legislation requiring that die 
reports, which come out every three years, be forwarded to Congress, in 
response to congressional concern about what legislators view as redundancy 
among the services. 

In the face of these ducd pressures to adapt to changing circumstances and 
simultaneously defend their very existence to Congress, the four U.S. military 
services (Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps) are scrambling to justify 


^Remarks delivered by Secretary of Defense Les Aspin at the National Defense University, Fort 
McNair, Washington, D.C, 25 Mardi 1993. 

* Chairman the JomI Chi^ of Report on the Roles, Missions, and Functions of the Armed Forces 

of the United States, 1993, defines roles as the broad and enduring purposes for which the services 
were established by Congress. Missions are tasks assigned by the President or Secretary of Defense 
to the combatant ONCs, and functions are specific responsibilities assigned by the President or 
Secretary of Defense to enable the services to fulfill their legally established roles. 
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their funding levels and, indeed, their specific roles and missions. Totsions have 
arisen between the Air Force and the Navy, for example, over jurisdiction for 
certain air missions, and the Army and Marine Corps have each been striving to 
prove their superiority in military operations od\er than war. 

The most frequently dted "redundancy" is that in additirm to die Air Force, each 
other service also has an air arm. This is widely perceived as being equivalent to 
four separate air forces, each with redundant roles, missions, and capabilities. 
Yet, while General Powell includes many recommendations for consolidation of 
roles and missions in his 1993 roles and missions report (including suggestions 
for greater involvement of the services in close air support and consolidated 
fixed-wing training), he also recognizes that "redimdancy can be a good thing" 
and that the services have many complementary functions. Indeed, General 
Powell specifically defends die need for "four separate air forces."^ Nonetheless, 
in addition to General Powell's report. Secretary Aspin has directed that further 
possibilities for consolidati(Hi be examined during die Bottom Up Review.^*^ 


New Directions 

Decreasing budgets, changing threats, and the development of a range of diverse 
roles and missions cumulatively translate into new requirements for force 
structure, technology, doctrine, and training. 

Force structure considerations include the mix of heavy and light forces and the 
balance between active and reserve forces. Although the military has developed 
a Base Force ideal intended to be hig^ily adaptable and rapidly responsive, die 
likelihood is that the armed forces will be drawn down further than even the 
proposed Base Force foresees. If such a smaU force is to suffice, careful diou^t 
must be given to the likelihood of various kinds of contingencies. For example, a 
conflict requiring an effort on the scale of Operation Desert Storm is likely only in 
the Middle East, South Asia, or Korea. The United States must therefore ensure 
that it has the kinds of for ces and equipment appropriate to the types of 
challenges (in terms of terrain and opposing forces, for example) diat it may face 
in those regions. On the other hand, the United States must also prepare for 
regional contingencies, which usually require more light forces over a longer 
period of time. A balance must be struck between these two requirements and 
the drawdown of the total number of forces. 


^Glenn W. Goodman, Jr., 'Powell's Roles and Missions Report Retains Services' Major 
Redundancies," Armed Forces foumal Intematumal, March 1993, p. 10. 

^^¥or a detailed discussion of the issues of redundancy and streamlining, see James Kitfield, 
'Deconstructing Defense,' Government Executive, January 1993. 
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One way to achieve this is to adjust the mix of active and reserve forces. A reca\t 
RAND study assesses the structure and mix of future active and reserve forces. 
That study cortcluded that a more integrated and internally cooperative total 
force must be built, expanding the role of reserve combat service support and 
combat support units at the outset of military operations, and further developing 
concepts such as die Air Force's associate unit idea,^^ which involves close 
integration of active and reserve units for training, mainteiuince, and exercises as 
well as during mobilization. Developing more highly ready and integrated 
reserve units can compensate to some extent for the snudler total force. If these 
forces, moreover, represent an appropriate balance between heavy and light 
forces, the military can remain prepared for a variety of contingencies ranging 
from regional peace support operations to ccawentional warfighting on a luger 
scale. 

Technology is also an important force multiplier and is a decisive factor in 
determining success. Technology relates not only to combat itself, but to 
intelligence, logistical capabilities, command and control, surveillance, and 
navigation. Many weapons used by the military are slated for modemizaticm, 
with funds provided toward that end in the proposed FY94 budget Specific 
systems include die Ml tank and an upgrade of the Bradley Infirntry Fighting 
Vehicle, upgrading of the Blackhawk Army helicopter, improvements in the Air 
Force's F-16s, modernization of the DDG-51 AEGIStequipped destroyers, the 
F-14 fighters, and the C-17 airlift aircraft.^^ Tlie changing threat environment, 
with regional conflict replacing global conflict as the most likely future scenario, 
suggests that new and different technologies appropriate for low intensity 
conflict (LIC) environments and urban wiirfare should also be developed. 

Force structure and technology are the tools, but training and doctrine determine 
how effectively euid successfully diey are wielded. The changes in threats, 
budgets, force structure, and technology ate outpacing the adjustments in 
training and doctrine. Most training and doctrine are still directed toward what 
Andrew Krepinevich called the "concept": "an ineradicable fixation of the Army 
on European-t)rpe war—a prodigious consumption of resources to avoid the 
spillage of American blood, and a strong preference for firepower and 


^^"An associate unit is a hybrid that combines active and reserve personnel into a single unit 
when mobilized. An Air Force Reserve associate unit trains on its afliliated active unit's equipment; 
its air crew personnel are commonly mixed with active persoimel for peacetime missions; and its 
mainterumce personnel help maintain the equipmotb" Bernard D. Rostker et al.. Assessing the 
Structure and Mix of Future Active and Reserve Forces: Final Report to the Secretary cf Defense, Executive 
Summary, RAND, MR*140/2-OSD, 1993, p. 5. 

^^Statement by Secretary of Defense Les Aspin, released 27 March 1993. 
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atthtion."^^ Even the newest draft of the Army's standard warfighting manual, 
FM 100-5, Operations, which is being revised to incorporate lessons learned from 
such operations as Operation Just Cause and Operation Desert ^eld/Storm, 
emphasizes massive coordinated attacks and increased lethality. Yet future 
training and doctrine will require greater emphasis on operations such as low 
intensity conflict operations, military operations on urban terrain (MOUT), and 
military operations other than war (MOOTW) if U.S. military capabilities are to 
adjust adequately to the shift from global to regional warfare and the increased 
likelihood of U.S. involvement in peace support operations and other 
nonwarfighting efforts around the world. 

F. Krepinevich, The Army and Vietnam, Johns Hopkins Univeisity Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1986, p. 196. 
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4. U.S. Anny Responses 


The Arai3r's Comparative Advantages 

Each service, of course, has its own agenda, entrenched bureaucracy, and view of 
its place in the larger scheme of the Department of Defense. Although the 
Goldwater-Nichols Act has considerably improved the relationships between the 
services, especially in the areas of joint doctrine, traiiung, and operations, the 
heated competition for missions and dollars combined wid\ the congressional 
involvement in defining roles and missicms make it incumbent upon each service 
to be able to identify where its comparative advantages lie. 

The U.S. Army is a strategic force. Its primary mission is to "organize, train, and 
equip forces for the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations on 
land—to achieve and sustain the capability to deter and when necessary to win 
America's wars."^ Unlike the Navy and Air Force, die Army seizes and holds 
terrain. It is the primary land force in the U.S. military arsenaL Conflict 
deterrence is critical to the Army, as is crisis response from die continental 
United States (CONUS), a forward presence (especially in Korea and Europe), 
and reconstitution of forces. 

The Army is in the process of developing into a "capabilities-based"^ rather than 
a "threat-based"^ organization, a substantial change from the Army's Cold War 
focus. To effectively respond to the new strategic challenges and die interservice 
competition, die Army is stressing key areas: training (to fight as a joint and 
combined force); versatility (to respond to multiple contingencies across the 
continuum of military operations); deployability (ability to project combat 
power); and expansibility (ability to constitute new forces rapidly through the 
use of reserve components). These should help the Army compete with the other 
services and ensure it a role in future U.S. military operations. 


^Michael P. Strnie and General Gordon R Sullivan, The United States Anny Posture Statement, FY 
1993, Department of die Army, Wadiington, D.C, p. 2. 

^Capabilities-based organizations are able to respond across a continuum of military operatirais. 
The continuum of military operations is defined in the Posture Statement as encompassing operations 
during peace, hostilities short of war, and war. 

^Threat-based refers to an organization whose force structure, doctrine, equipment, and training 
are driven by a major identifiable threat 
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For example, the Army and the Navy are the two largest services, and each 
wields significant political clout. Yet the two are relatively distinct entities with 
clearly differentiated roles. Whereas the Navy's lift and strategic air capabilities 
are critical in many warfighting scenarios, the Army has the dominant role in 
contingencies such as regional warfare and military operations other than war 
(including peacekeeping and humanitarian relief). Indeed, in From the Sea, the 
Navy's post-Cold W<ir strategy pap>er, the Navy describes its process of adjusting 
its roles and missions to the reqvurements of regional and contingency 
operations. It foresees acting more as an enabling force (like the Marines) in 
support of land operations while retaining the capability to project massive 
firepower from the sea if the need cuises.^ Given this divergence of capabilities, 
the competition between the Army and the Navy is thus more for dollars than for 
missions. 

In contrast, the Marine Corps, which is subordinate to the Department of the 
Navy, is often viewed by the Army as a direct competitor. The Marines are a 
"light force," yet the Army has "light divisions." Between the two services, there 
are eight light divisions, each costing nearly $2 billion annually.^ The Marines 
also have some heavier forces, including four tank battalions (two of which are 
much smaller than Army tank battalions), and are contemplating purchasing the 
Multiple Launch Rocket System (the Army already has 500 of these).^ Forward 
deployed Army forces are being reduced, while Marines remain forward 
deployed. The new navcil strategy "power from the sea" characterizes the 
Marine Corps sis an "enabling force" that will be used to secure an initial entry 
area. This mission has the potential to conflict with that of Army light forces, 
including, for exsunple, the 82d Airborne Division. Recently, the Marines played 
a prominent role in Somalia, a possible precedent for futiue missions in 
operations short of wsu:. 

Ronald O'Rourke, a Congressional Research Service naval analyst, said in an 
interview for the Government Executive that the Marines and the Army "are in 
agreement that the Army will retain the very liglit and very heavy forces, with 
the Marine Corps somewhere in between. And that's in terms of arrival, combat 
punch, and sustainability." While other analysts generally agree that such 
synergism is possible—and indeed proved effective during Operation Desert 
Storm—they warn that the Marines must not be stripped of their ability to 


^Kitfield, 1993. 

^Three years ago, the Army had seven li^t divisions, bringing the total in the armed services to 
ten. 

^tfiekl, 1993. 
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remain self-contained and that the complementarity of the services should not be 
miscoiutrued as redundancy7 

Although there has been some tension over close air support issues, and there is 
the constant battle for a bigger share of defense dollars, the Army's relationship 
with the Air Force has always been strong. The two forces interact regularly and 
are generally mutually supportive. Indeed, the Air Force's greatest competitors 
are the Navy and the Marines. 


Budget Reductions and the Aimy 

Even as it strives to prove its flexibility across the operational continuum, the 
Army is faced with substantial budget and manpower cuts. It is funded for $60.7 
billion in FY94. It will reduce its 1991 active force of 703,114 to 540,000 soldiers, 
and will reduce force structure by deactivating two divisions (bringing the total 
to 12 active divisions). It has already tal^ bigger hits than any of the other 
services. 

Continued emphasis on technology will in part compensate for the smaller force. 
"The Army modernization strategy," according to General Sullivan, "places 
priority on five areas of technological superiority where the Army must maintain 
its technological edge": The Army must win the information war, deliver precise 
strikes, project and sustain combat power, protect the force, and dominate 
maneuver.^ Thus, for the FY94 budget, key weapon modernization e^orts will 
continue.^ 

For example, althougjh the Ml tank upgrade to the M1A2 tank has dropped from 
$162.5 million in 1993 to $94.3 million in 1994, ttie funding will stiU cover the 
upgrading of 72 tanks. The Bradley Infantry Fighting Vehicle increased from 
$123million to $238 million, allowing 131 upgrades to the M2A2 version. 
Blackhawk helicopter funding remains ttie same, enough to purchase 60 new 


^Kitfield, 1993. See also Robert R.Hc^)elewdd, "Low Intensity SUraiish Opens 1990 Roles-and- 
Missions War," Armed Forces Journal International, April 1990, p. 14 

^General Gordon R Sullivan, "On the Fiscal Year 1994 Budget Proposals and the Posture of the 
United States Army," statement before the Committee on Armed Services, United States House of 
Representatives, 1st Session, 103d Congress, 31 March 1993. 

^RDT€rE Programs (R-V, Department of Defense, Washington, D.C, 13 April 1993. The booklet 
outlines the Army research, development, test, and evaluation requests for FY94. According to die 
Army's budget director, BG Jose R^les, Ae Army will embark on only a few new procuronent 
programs, called "Silver Bullets." According to BG Robles, a Silver Bullet is a new system that 
counters a specific threat, is affordable, and offers a unique capability. The Comanche is considered a 
Silver Bullet. See Sean D. Naylor, "Opaafimis, Training Shortfells ^lur Worries About Readiness," 
Army Times, 12 April 1993, p. 8. The current Army procurement strategy can be compared to diat just 
two years ago. Sw Christopher F. Foss, "U.S. Army: The Next Century," Jane's Defied Weddy, 12 
October 1991, pp. 669-675. 
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helicopters. Although funding for an advanced artillery system was significantly 
reduced, funding for a Single Chaimel Ground and Airborne Radio System was 
increased. The Army's premier new weapon system, the Comanche attack 
helicopter, continues to be funded, but was reduced from $395.2 million to $367.1 
million. Funds for a new tactical truck were severely slashed.^^ Also important 
to the Army were cuts made in the Air Force C-130H transport aircraft. The 
troubled C-17 transport aircraft was funded, but is far behind schedule and could 
be canceled or significantly scaled back. 

Summary 

The dilemma facing the U.S. armed forces in general is particularly acute for the 
Army. The Army must broaden its capabilities, adjust its roles and missions, and 
compete with the other services, all in the face of significant manpower aiul 
budget cuts. It will respond in part with a greater reliance on technology; it will 
also have to reconsider the use of the reserves and fi\eir training and preparation. 
It will have to work more closely with the other services to ensure that each 
preserves its comparative advantage as well as its interoperability. It will have to 
further develop its doctrine and traiiung for military operations other than war 
and the special requirements of regional contingency operations. These 
challenges are just beginning to be met, but they wiU require careful 
consideration and sigrtificant adjustments.^^ 


^®PhiUip Finnegan, "Clinton Defense Budget Varies Little from ’93," D^ense News, Vol. 8, No. 
12,29 March-4 April 19^, pp. 1,36. 

^^In his 1991 Parameters artide. General Carl & Vuono suggested that adherence to the Army's 
six imperatives would reduce the risks involved in a smaller Army. General Carl E. Vuono, 
"National Strategy and the Army of the 1990s," Parameters, Vol. 21, No. 2, Summer 1991, pp. 2-12. 
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5. Implications for Combined Efforts and 
Operations 


Cooperation between the American armies could counteract the effects of 
drawdowns and decreasing defense budgets. Such relatively benign steps as 
sharing, rather than duplicating, disaster relief equipment and training could 
help optimize limited resources. Efforts such as the combined counterdrug 
operations fodlitate complementary, rather than contradictory, actions. Od\er 
forms of combined training and operations also ensure mutual understanding, 
maximum efficiency, and interoperability. 

Much of this is already done, of course, in U.S. security relationships with Latin 
American coimtries. For example, the U.S. military's greatest international 
military training efforts focus specifically on Latin America. The U.S. Army's 
School of the Americas (SOA) provides training in Spanish and emphasizes skills 
and subjects relevant to Latin American countries. No off\er region receives such 
specialized U.S. military training. In addition, the United States assists traming 
through the OAS and the U.S. instructors assigned, in joint billets, to the Inter- 
American Defense College (lADC). 

Beyond training, U.S. Army South (USABSO) engages in a variety of activities 
intended to improve military-to-military relaticmships and interoperability 
between the American countries, including the deployment of mobile training 
teams (MTT), small unit exchanges, and support for counterdrug operations.^ 

For example, the United States recently exchanged an infantry platoon and a 
military police platoon with Honduras. There is also a Distinguished Visitor 
Program in which senior nrilitary officers from throughout Latin America visit 
U.S. Army forces in Panarrui.^ In addition, combined exercises such as Fuerzas 
Unidas help ensure mutual understanding and cooperation between nations 
while also refining combined military operations and capabilities. These 
exercises and unit exchanges are viewed by the Army as forming "the bonds of 
friendship that assure the [U.S.] Army a role in promoting democracy in the 
region."^ Despite all these efforts, however, there is room for more cooperation. 


^Major General Richard F. Timmons, '"Peacetime Engagement is a Day-to-Day C^jeration,'' 
AKMY (1992-93 Green Book), Association of the United States Anny, October 1992, p. 172. 

^Timmons, 1992, pp. 174-176. 

'^Timmons, p. 176. 





Loathe to involve itself in other countries' internal uiuest, the United States limits 
the amoimts of aid (of any kind) that it will provide to many Latin American 
countries hieing insurgencies, often resulting in suboptimal cooperation in other 
efforts such as counterdrug operations. Issues such as the defense of the Panama 
Canal remain unresolved, and are potentially good opportunities for regional 
cooperatiem. 

The range of inter-American efforts on the drug problem is a good ex 2 imple of 
what works and what needs work in the realm of cooperation. The U.S. Army 
currently provides Planning Assistance and Tactical Assistance Teams (PATs and 
TATs) to host nation drug enforcement agencies. These teams assist in 
counterdrug "training, coordination and planning," including counterdrug 
intelligence support, geography, and so forffu^ The United States also supplies 
equipment, such as the helicopters to Mexico's Northern Border Response Teams 
and $65 million wordi of military equipment to Colombia in FY90.^ Combined 
operations are unusual, ffiou^, and even such U£. support as training is limited 
by U.S. laws and the need to protect Latin American countries' sovereignty. 

Moreover, both the scope and effectiveness of US. involvement are severely 
restricted by corruption in host nation aimed forces and U.S. Congress hostility 
to support for undemocratic regimes.^ The disagreement betweov the United 
States wd Latin American countries about whether die drug problem is caused 
by the high demands of U.S. consumers or the ineffectiveness of Latin American 
counterdrug efforts also continues to create tension and inhibit cooperation. 
Nonetheless, the drug issue remains important to die United States, and 
dwindling budget resources will force future counterdrug efforts to be more 
focused and efficient, with greater consolidation of American resources.^ 

Other potential areas for cooperation are opening up in die post Cold War. Widi 
a new U.S. emphasis on international peacekeeping and other peace support 
operations, for example, the U.S. Army could benefit from the expertise of the 
Canadian Army, which has a long-standing tradition of involvement in 
peacekeeping operations. Uruguay and Argentina also have Battalion Task 
Forces that have contributed to UN operations in places as diverse as 

^Timmons, p. 174, 

%rown, pp. 52,58. 

^See Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 'The Battle in 'Cocaine Valley'," Washington Post. 25 
November 1992, p. 17. Evans and Novak point out that the "drug cartels have corrupt substantial 
elements of Peru's armed forces." They aim discuss the collapsed talks between former President 
Bush and Mr. Fujimori over attempts to get coca farmers to grow other crops. 

^Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Harmon, Lieutenant Colonel Ramon A. Malave, Lieutenant 
Commander Charles A. Miller, and Captain William K. Nadolslu, "Counteidrug Assistance: The 
Number One Priority," Military Rtoiew, Volume LXXm, March 1993, No. 3, p. V. 
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Mozambique, Croatia, arid Cambodia, and other Latin Amorican armies have 
demonstrated peacekeeping abilities. American armies could also increase their 
level of cooperation on equipment procurement for disaster relief. The issue of 
weap<ms proliferation could be addressed at a regional level More 
optimistically, the region could strengthen or reconfigure existing cooperative 
security organizations. Before any of these efforts is undertaken, however, the 
coimtries of the region will need to redefine their political and military 
relationships so that imaginative and resourceful means of cooperation can be 
jointly developed without being constrained by residual fears of imperialism. 






Appendix 

The Canadian and Latin American Annies 
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Canada 

In response to the end of the Cold War and increasing budget pressures, the 
Caruidian Army is undergoing significant changes. CaiUKlian forces are 
transitioning to a 'Total Force* concept in which "two mutually supporting and 
cOTiplementary comportents (Regular and Reserve)... provide one integral 
<^)erational army," a concept very similar to U.S. Total Force plarming.^ As die 
U.S. Army presence in Eurc^ continues to decline, Canada is also disbanding its 
urtits there. Canada's focus mirrors that the United States in its shift to 
contingency operations and domestic tasks.^ Additionally, the Cartadian Army 
has to balance this new focus with significant budget reduction. The February 
1992 Canadian Federal Budget, for example, eliminated die Stationed Task Force 
in Europe, canceled the multi-role combat vehicle (delayed repladi^ tank and 
armored personnel carrier [AFC] fleets), and basically maintained the reserve 
force end-strengdi (at 30,000) but reduced growth rate.^ Finally, just as in the 
U.S. Army, diete is an increased emphasis cm toug^ realistic training and the use 
of Combat Training Centers (called ‘hattle schools*).^ 

Di ff e r ences include a greater emphasis on peacekeeping involvement, a greater 
mix of militia and regular soldiers in units dum in the Uiuted States, 
decentralized regional cominands (as opposed to dte U.S. emphasis cm 
centralizaticm), aiul a distiiKtion between "operaticmal effectiveness" and 
"coonbat readiness": a distinction that U.S. officers would find difficult to agree 
with. ® 


^Lieutenant-General J. C Genrais, 'Land Force in Transitioa- Challenges and Opportunities,'’ 
Catudian D^eme Quarter^, VoL 21, Na 3, December 1991, p. 8. 

^Lieuterumt'General). C Gervais, 'Xand Force in Transitiort: Challenges and Opportunities, 
Part n,' Cmadien Dtfeiue Quarterly, VoL 22, No. 2, October 1992, p. 7. 

^Gervais, 1992, p. 2. 

^<3ervais,1991,p.ll. 

Gervais, 1991, pp. 8,11. Lieutenant-General Orvais states that the 'implefnentation of the 
total force coi M ept %viu ultimately improve operatfonal effectiveness.... At the same time, and 
somewhat ironically, it will reduce combat readiness because of the reduced scope of training 
response times of the Reserve." 
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Latin America 

Over the coining decade, economic development, strategic trade, drug 
trafficking, and domestic political instability will dominate the landscape of Latin 
America. These trends signify conflicting demands on Latin American armies. 
On the one hand, limited resouroes, skewed iiuxime distribution, arul die need 
for economic development constrain the potential fat military expannon. Also, 
the collapse of Cold War tensions has eased regicmal tensions, furdier 
undermining the ratioiude for large military expeivlitures.^ At foe sanre time, 
drug trafficking and continued guerrilla insurgencies have led to expanded 
military missions ffiroughout Latin America. Consequently, strategies, tactics, 
and capabilities must evolve to meet ffiese challenges. The subsections below 
outline the influerKe these broad trends will have on Latin American military 
forces. 


Cold War Tensions 

The collapse of tiie Soviet empire and resolution of the conflict in Nicaragua have 
eased tensions tiuougfumt Latin America. Russia no longer possesses the 
ideology or die resources to support insurgencies. Smilarly, Cuba's ability to 
support radical groups is extremely limifod. The collapse of die Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua has unpaired dieir ability to furmel arms to fellow revolutionaries. As 
a result, radical organizations duoughout the region have lost dieir access to 
weapons and money.^ For example, foreign support for the FMLN (Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front) in El Salvador has evaporated, paving the way 
for resolution of El Salvador's dvil omflict. A minor "reverse domino" edect is 
being fdt diroug^out Latin America. As the conflict in El Salvador subsided, 
Hcmduran fears about the size of El Salvadoran forces have eased, resulting in 
promise of military reductions. Guateiiuda iruiy react similarly, although at diis 
point there are few indications that Guatemala is ready to scale back its military 
forces.® 

International organizations emerged as potentially important forces in die 1960s.^ 
The Arias plan (August 1987) led to invitations to die OAS and die UN to assist 
with negotiated solutions to die region's dvil wars. This marks an evolutiim of 


®I>ouglasW. Payne, Mark Falcoff, and Susan Kautman Purcell, Urttny^nKrioK U.S. Policy After 
(he CbU War, Americas Society, New York, 1991. 

^See Payne, Falooff, and PuroeU, 1991, and Linda Ro(>insoa hUemention or Neglect: The United 
States and Central America Beyond the ISSDe.ComdlwPoi^gpSeMiomPnu, New York, 1991. 
®Haiold Klepak, 'Central America: A Strategic Review,*' Jane's Intelligence Reouw, July 1992. 
^TheMililary Balance, International Institute for Strategic Studies, London, various years; Klepak, 

1992. 
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OAS activities, since the organizatkm's original purpose was to prevent wars 
between members duough collective security. Still, further opportunities for 
expanding these organizations' influence exist For example, die Santiago 
Commitment to Democracy, approved by OAS in June 1991, has few operational 
goals. Establishment of explicit operational goals marks <»ie potentied area of 
cooperation. Additionally, aside from OAS's Inter-American CommissicHi on 
Human Rights, no groups exist to monitor democratization. Strengdiening of 
democratization organizations marks another area for deepening cooperaticm. 
More generaUy, issues such as elections, transfer of power, civilian authority over 
military forces, and continuatuxi of democratic process provide opportunities for 
hemispheric cooperation. 

Economic Development and Trade 

By 1993, almost all Latin American tuitions embraced policies to tame inflation, 
reduce public spending, privatize markets, and promote exports. In many cases, 
diis translated into reduced military spending, a development that has created 
some resentment among die military. 

Trade, particularly widi the United States, looms large on the economic horizon. 
In many Latin American nations, the armed forces provide protection for both 
domestic and international commerce. In general, protecting commerce will 
become more important, perhaps increasing die potential for revival of border 
disputes and territorial claims where valuable resources are at stake. 
Nevertheless, die lack of identifiable external direats will increase pressure for 
military reductions. Already, prcnninent intemational afiairs officials, such as 
Robert McNamara, are recommending reductions in aims purchases for 
developing countries.^^ Conditicming loan approval mi such reductions has been 
mentioned. The regum's military leaders mi^t oppose this thinking, but die 
pressure will be hard to resist If such reductimis come to pass, coUective 
security would likely become more important^^ 

Finally, die need to provide defense for the Panama Canal after the year 2000 
bears watching. Much of the region's commerce flows through the canal, and the 
nations engaging in intematimial trade will have a strong interest in protecting 
the flow of goods. Panama will be unable to provide sufficient defense, and 
leaving the task to die United States might prove politically difficult. Thus, 


*®Rob«t Pastor, The Latin American Option," Foreign Policy, Vol. 88, Fall 1992, pp. 107-125. 
“pastor, 1992. 
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defense of the Canal mi^t provide an c^portunity to solidify military 
cooperation on a regional goal 

Domestic Instability 

Two sources of domestic instability, drug trafficking and insurgencies, %vill 
continue to plague many Latin America nations. These problems place intense 
demands on military forces. Countemarcotics aiul counterinsurgency 
operations, for example, require both urban and rural operations capability, vast 
amoimts of intelligence and reconiuussance, and efforts to combat corruption. 
While there has been tremendous progress in these areas over the past decade, 
the Latin American armies' ability to fece these dudlenges is far from complete. 

The need to address drug trafficking and domestic strife places irKreasing 
demands on security assistance from foe United States. Yet, while the assistance 
may be necessary, it also has the ability to exacerbate dranestic problems because 
of ttte weak control rtumy civilian regimes have over ffieir military forces. 
Providing arms and training is rarely an ^>olitical act, arul transferring nations, 
sudi as the United States, often have little control over the political consequences 
of security assistance. Thus, efforts to control end use and to ensure protection of 
hunum rights will rertuun paramount 


Aigentina 

Argentirui is undergoing a period of declining defense spending and downsizing 
of military forces (see Table A.1), exerrq>lified by ttte carKellation of the Ctmdor n 
ballistic missile program.^ These reductions are dictated by both fiscal 
cortstraints and the expeiue of replacing foe equipment losses Argentirui suffered 
in the Falklands War witti Great Britain. For example, an estimated 30 to 40 
percent of Argentina's land-based naval aircraft are out of service because of 
parts Portages. Resolution of the Falklands War has left Argentina fiuing few 
external threats. External security matters currently are marked by border 
disputes with Qiile and competition with Brazil for hemispheric influence. 

Argentina does confixmt potentially serious internal security issues. From the 
rig^t, restive military officers advocate the reestablishment of milifery 
dictatorship, while firom the left the People's Revolutioruuy Army (ERP), thought 
to have been eliminated in foe 1970s, has reemerged. In file recent past, chronic 


^TheMiUtaiy Babma (various yean); Periscope/USNI Military DatatMse, September 1992. 
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inflation, hig|i unemployment, cutbacks in social services, and fiscal austerity 
have sparked public protests against five government 

Argentina has a strong capacity to arm itself, and fi\us is not extensively reliant 
on imports. Fiscal austerity has led to pressure to reduce subsidies to arms 
manufiK:turers, and future production capability may be afiected by diese fiscal 
oxistraints. Argentirui has the capacity to produce nuclear weapons, but recently 
joined with Brazil in accepting international inspectiotr. Argentma has yet to sign 
the Nuclear Non-Prolif^tion Treaty. 

Table A1 

Argentiiican Anncd Fbicca 

1991 1987 

Army 35AX) SS/XX) 

Nav^ 23,000 30/XX) 

Air Force lO^X) 15,000 

SOURCE; The MilUary Balance. 

*Inchiding 5000 Marines in 1987 and 
3000 in 1991. 


Bolivia 

Aside from drug trafficking, Bolivia faces few domestic or foreign ttueats.^^ 
Nevertheless, the drug trafficking's impact on Bolivia is immense, and the armed 
forces will continue to struggle with the problem. The past decade has witnessed 
iTKreased military involvement in countemarcotics campaigns.^^ Air Force pilots 
fly countemarcotics officers on their missions. Since 1988, ttie Bolivian Navy has 
been tasked with patrolling rivers in coca and cocaine producing regions. The 
Army's involvement in General Meza's 1980 "drug coup" resulted in foe Army 
confijning its involvement to manning border posts until recently. In 1991, foe 
United States began to instruct Army forces in countemarcotics operations. 

In general, foe Bolivian military lacks the resources to address countemarcotics 
missions. Transportation and logistics remain problematic, even after substantial 
U.S. efforts to augment Bolivian capabilities.^ Aufoority for dmg operations has 
been divided among numerous organizations, including dvil police institutions. 
As a result, tensions between the various organizations charged with narcotics 


^%(ex A. Hudson and Dennis M. Haniatty (eds.), B<Hwia: A Country Study, Department of the 
Anny, Washington, D.C, 1991. 

^^/ntemafionof Narcotics Strategy Report, various years. 

^^The Military Balance; Perisoope/USNI MiUtary Database, October 1992. 
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missions remain high. Corruptirm is a sensitive issue. While Bolivian military 
persoimel are relatively well paid compared with wages in the private sector, 
their compensation does not approach that o^red by the drug industry. As a 
result, military assignments to countemarcotics missions are viewed by some as 
a chance to make the fortune of a lifetime. The Bolivian military's efforts against 
ruucotics trafficking are likely to grow over ttie next few years, if cmly because 
the level of violence associated with the traffic in Bolivia is still increasing. See 
Table A.2. 


Tabic A.2 

Bolivian Anned Forces 


1991 1987 


Army 23,000 20,000 

Navy 4,500 4,000 

Air Force 4,000 4,000 

SOURCE- The Military Balance. 


Brazil 

Low wages and an austere military budget remain key concerns for tiie Brazilian 
armed forces. The military ministers, concerned about the growing tension 
caused by low salaries, have lobbied for wage increases.^^ Economic conditions, 
including privatization reform, have led to large cutbacks in subsidies for 
domestic military production. Brazil also lost an important arms export market 
in 1990 when the United Nations imposed an embargo on tiie sale of military 
equipment to Iraq. 

Despite budget constraints and cutbacks, civil-military relations remain stable in 
Brazil. Br 2 izilian security concerns are oriented aroimd continental matters, 
including borders with Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Amazon region. 
Good relations with Argentina and a series of bilateral and multilateral arms 
agreements in 1991 enhance regional political stability. 

Like Argentina, Brazil has the capacity to produce nuclear weapons. In 
November 1990, Breizil joined an accord renotmeing the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons and in December 1991 signed a treaty to open nuclear plants to 
inspection. Brazil has been the target of titter U.S. regulations regarding missile 


^^TTie Military Balance. 

^^Periscope/USNl Military Database, October 1992. 
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technology because of its role as an aims producer and an exporter to nations 
such as Iran.i* 

The Brazilian military has traditiimally played a role in internal, as well as 
external, security.^^ Thus, domestic confrontations can become military matters 
through a request from the National Security CoundL 

Drug trafficking in rural regions is of growing importance, although its effects on 
security institutions such as the military are not yet clear. See Table A.3. 


Table A,3 

Brazilian Armed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 196,000 223^00 

Nav^ 65/)00 65,300 

Air Force 50,700 50,700 

SOURCE: The MUUan/Balaue. 
*Induding IS/XX) Marines in bodi 
1987 and 1991. 


Chile 

Chile has been undertakii^ extensive eccmomic reforms at the national level for 
over two decades. Economic reform combined with the military dictatorship of 
the 1970s and 1980s have left die nation facing primarily domestic problems. 
Chile's primary task at this point is to ccmsolidate the political gains made when 
voters rejected die extension of Pinochet's military rule in 1988, and the 
subsequent transition to civilian authority in 1990. Military subordination to 
civilian crmtrol, which evaporated widi die coup in 1973, has tentatively been 
reestablished. Continued pressure to reduce public sector expenditures will 
likely cause more friction between the military and civilian audioiities over the 
next several years. However, Chile's status as an arms exporter has generated 
s<nne revenue, which is funneled to die military budget. The military budget is 
further protected because the constitution does not allow civilian audiorities to 
cut die budget and because 10 percent of Chile's copfier revenues (up to $400 
million) are earmarked for die military's use.^ Relations with the United States 
have typically been strained in comparison to U.5. relations with other Latin 


^^eiiscope/USNI Military Database, October 1992. 
^^eriscope/USNI Military Database, October 1992. 
^eriscope/USNI Military Database, October 1992. 
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American nations, especially since US participation in the overttirow of Allende 
in 1973.21 

Bolivia's aspiratioiu for direct access to the Pacific, as well as Peruvian and 
Argentinian territorial claims and desires, require that Chile maintain capable 
ground forces. Chilean naval concerns aie limited primarily to protecting Chile's 
long coastline and island dependencies. See Table A.4. 

Table A.4 

Chilean Aimed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 54,000 S7flOO 

Nav^ 29,000 34,200 

Air Force 12,800 15,000 

SOURCE: The Military Balflncr. 
‘Including 5200 Marines in 1987 and 
4000 in 1991. 


Colombia 

Drug trafficking, guerrilla insurgency, and ri^t-wing death squads continue to 
pose substantial problems for Colombia and the Colombian military.22 
Increasingly, ttiese problems are interrelated, resulting in increased demands on 
military resources. Elespite these demands, and die consequent prominent role 
the military plays in Colombia, civilian authorities maintain good command over 
military forces. 

Drug trafficking remains a prominent concern in Colombia despite the recent 
death of Medellin Cartel chief Pablo Escobar.23 Colombian military forces have 
been called against processing labs, growing sites, and trafficking persormel. In 
exchange for its commi^ent against drugs, Colombia has received millions of 
dollars of U.S. assistance. This assistance has been used to upgrade equipment, 
provide training, and fund covmtemarcotics programs. Particular attention has 
been given to improving intelligence and communications capabilities. 


2^See J. Samuel Valenzuela and Arturo Valenzuela (eds.). Military Rule in Chile: Dictatorship and 
Oppositions, The Johns Hopkins Univetsity Press, Baltimore, 1986; and Robert Wesson and Heraldo 
Muitoz (eds.), Latin American Views of US. Policy, Praeger, New York, 1986. 

2^Thr Military Balance; Dennis M. Hanratty aitd Sandra W. Meditz (eds.), CoUmdna: A Country 
Study, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C, 1990; aitd Kevin Jack Riley, The Implications of 
Colombian Drug Industry and Death S<piad Political Violence for US. Countemarcotics Policy, RAND, 
N-3605-USDP, 1993. 

2%nited States Department of State, International Narcotics Strategy Report, various years. 
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Efforts to control Colombia's drug trade spill over efforts to control Colombia's 
guerrilla movements. Colombia's armed forces remain active against Colombian 
guerrilla forces. The Uiuted States is hesitant to directly support Colombia's 
counterinsxirgency programs, although in practice it has proven impossible to 
ensure that countemarcotics assistance is not used against guerrillas. In an effort 
to ensure that human rights are not abused, the U.S. military has implemented 
end-use monitoring programs. 

Despite U.S. and Colombian efforts, there are increasing concerns about military 
complicity in human rights abuses. Ri^t-wing death squads operate in rural 
regions, "cleansing" the countryside of undesirable influences. Military' officials 
are accused of indirectly supp>orting these activities by ignoring them, and, much 
more rarely, of directly supporting death squad operations. As a result, 
Colombian officials have taken steps to improve the military's judicial processes. 

In addition to the guerrilla and countemarcotics duties described, Colombian 
military forces have been mobilized in response to two other events in recent 
years. In 1987, a naval border dispute with Venezuela prompted a military alert, 
and, generally, has led to a concentration of military resources in the Gulf 
of Vent ic Vila. * Second, dvil unrest during the 1990 presidential election cycle 
resulted^ use of army troops for riot control. See Table A.5. 

Table A.5 

Colombian Armed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 120,000 111,400 

Navy* 12,000 12,000 

Air Force 7,000 7,000 

SOURCE: Tlu Militmy Balance. 
‘Including 6000 Marines in 1987 and 
6000 in 1991. 


Dominican Republic 

Dominican security concerns are dominated by the consequences of the political 
upheaval in neighboring Haiti. While it is unlikely that the Dominican Republic 
will face the type of political uiuest experienced in Haiti, the Republic's 
proximity to Haiti causes it to absorb the consequences of Haitian unrest. The 
most serious consequences include increased flows of refugees and the impact of 


^■^Periscope/USNI Military Database, September 1992. 
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violence on public and investor confidence. Although the Dominican Republic's 
government has remained under civilian control since 1966, the country's history 
of domestic unrest and the military's history of interference with the civilian 
leadership have combined to make the government wary of Haitian 
developments.^ Consequently, Dominican Army forces are concentrated on the 
border with Haiti. 

The Dominican Republic also serves as an important transshipment point for the 
cocaine trade.^^ In particular, the Dominican Republic is home to numerous 
abandoned airstrips that serve as ideal refueling sites. Generally, the Dominican 
government has provided ample cooperation with the United States against 
narcotics tr<ifficking. Despite the cooperation, however, E)ominican forces 
remain inadequate to the countemarcotics task not only because the United 
States provides the Republic with little direct assistance, but because the nation 
remains overwhelmed with other economic and social concerns. 

Other than its concerns about its neighbor Haiti and its developing role in the 
drug trade, the Dominican Republic has few external concerns. In one of the few 
potential roles for the Dominican military in recent years, the leadership otfered 
to assist the government of Trinidad and Tobago in 1990 when Moslem 
insurrectionists attempted a coup.^^ Dominican forces were alerted but not 
deployed. See Table A.6. 


Table A6 

Dominican Anned Forces 


1991 1987 


Army 15,000 13,000 

Navy 3,000 4,000 

Air Force 4,200 3,800 

SOURCE: The MUitary Balance. 


Ecuador 

Ecuador continues to have a territorial dispute with Peru,^ although at the 
present time it appears unlikely to spill over into armed conflict. Economic 
matters are a high priority, as are defending fishing rights and boundaries. 


^^eriscope/USNI Military Database, September 1992. 

^International Narcotics Strategy Heport, various years. 

^^Periscope/USNI Military Database, September 1992. 

^Dennis M. Haiuatty (ed.), Ecuador: A Country Study, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C., 1991. 
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Ecuador has resorted to seizing foreign fishing boats in the past, and likely will 
continue to do so in an effort to def^d its economic interests. In addition, 
Ecuador finds it necessary to guard its southern and northern borders against 
Peruvian and Colombian guerrillas who make occasional attempts to establish 
safe zones mside Ecuador's borders. 

Low oil prices and the big earthquake in late 1980s led to curtailed military 
expenditures in 1986-1987.29 IDespite enduring military rule from 1972-1979, 
Ecuador faces no serious threats to internal order. The country is experiencing 
increasing involvement in drug trafficking.^ The military's ability to address 
this problem lags behind that of Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru partly because the 
drug traffic has been slow to move into Ecviador. See Table A.7. 

Table A.7 

Ecuadorian Armed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 50,000 35,000 

Nav^ 4,500 4,000 

Air Force 3,500 3,000 

SOURCE' The MiUtury Balance. 
■Including 1000 Marines in 1987 and 
1500 in 1991. 


El Salvador 

Until recently, El Salvador faced the ongoing problems of dvil war.^^ The 
guerrilla group FMLN (Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front) came to the 
table eifter the coUapse of the USSR, the waning of Cuban support, and 
dissolution of the Sandinista government in Nicaragua. A peace accord signed 
on February 3,1992, ended the dvil war.32 

Armed forces increased drcunatiailly in munber between 1980 and 1985. The 
terms of the peace accord were concerned largely with reducing the size of the 
army, and in particular the elimination of the fanatical BHU, or Immediate 
Reaction Battalions. Planned cuts will reduce armed forces to around 20,000. 


2977k Militaiy Balance (various years); English, 1984. 

^International Narcotics Strategy Report, various years. 

^^Tom Barry and Deb Preusch, The Central America Fact Book, Grove Press, New York, 1986; 
Richard A. Haggerty (ed.), El Salvador. A Country Study, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
1990. 

32K!epak, 1992. 
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The military had no history of obedience to dvil authority, and there is concern 
the dvilian govermnent cannot hold nulitary loyalty in the face of cuts. In rural 
areas hard hit by rebel insvirrection, military forces often ad as a surrogate 
government^ 

El Salvadoran military forces have frequently had to defend against Nicaraguan 
Sandinista incursions into El Salvador in search of Nicaraguan contras. 

Similarly, El Salvadoran forces have been employed in an effort to halt the flow 
of arms hx>m Nicaragua to El Salvadoran rebels. 

The United States provided extensive support for the armed forces. U.S. military 
assistance was conditioned on maintairting resped for human rights, dvilian 
control over the military, and political and economic reform. The Kissinger 
Conunission was instrumental in securing aid that allowed expansion of armed 
forces to a number suffident enough to defeat rebels. By the late 1980s, the 
nulitary demonstrated a strong improvement in human rights compared with the 
early 1980s. 

U.S. assistance was instrumental in modernizmg El Scdvadoran Army tactics. 

The Army initially used conventional warfare tactics against the msurgents. U.S. 
assistance helped transform the Army into an institution capable of fighting the 
guerrillas through the use of small mobile units, nigjht patrols, and military 
sweeps followed by dvic actioru A substantial portion of U.S. military assistance 
is devoted to military reform.^ See Table A.8. 

Table AS 

El Salvadorian Armed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 40,000 40,000 

Nav^ 1,300 1,300 

Air Force 2,400 2,200 

SOURCE; The Military Balance. 
*600 Marines in 1991. 


Guatemala 

Guatemala faces the region's oldest insurg^cy (the Guatemalan Revolutionary 
National Union). Armed forces grew substantially between 1980 and 1989 (see 
Table A.9). As a result of the inability to control the insurgency, Guatemala is not 


^Periscope/USNI Military Database, January 1992. 
^Periscope/USNI Military Database, January 1992. 
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downsizing the military.^ There are hequent conflicts between the military and 
guerrillas, leading to thousands of deaths and numerous human rights abuses. 
Within Central America, Guatemala maintains the largest military in terms of 
personnel. 

Guatemala also faces a series of complicated extenral issues that the nulitary 
might eventually be called in to address. Relations with Nicaragua are teivse 
because of the Nicaraguan left's support for Guatennalan rebels. To the east, 
Guatemala regards Belize, an independoit nation, as a Guatemalan 
dependency.^ To the south, Guatemala does not regard its border with El 
Salvador as settled. 


Table A9 

Guatemalan Aimed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 42,000 40,000 

Nav^ 1,200 1,200 

Air Force 1,400 1,000 

SOURCE: The Military Balance. 
‘Induding 700 Marines in 1987 and 
TOO in 1991. 


Honduras 

Honduran armed forces increased substantially between 1980 and 1985,^^ 
primarily in response to uruest in countries around Honduras and the potential 
threat posed by El Salvador's military. See Table A.10. U.S. pressure to reduce 
force size and democratize has caused friction.^ The Honduran Army, however, 
still exerts tremendous influence over the civilian government. 

One sntall rebel group, reputedly supported by Nicaraguan leftists, operates in 
Honduras.^ The group is not thought to pose a threat to the government. 


^^lepak, 1992; see also Latin American Business Sews Wirt (lABSW), "SIECA Recommends 
Central America Reduce Military ^jending," February 11,1993; and LABSW, "Military Rejects Any 
Talk of Trimming Troop Size," January 26,1993. 

^^eriscope/USNI Military Database, October 1992. 

^The Military Balance, various years; English, 1984. 

^^Mark B. Rosenberg and Philip L. Shepard (eds.), Honduras Cot^nmts Its Future, Lynne Rieniter 
Publishers, Boulder, Colorado, 1986; James D. Rudolph (ed.), Honduras: A Country Study, US. 
Government Printint; Office, Washinj^n, D.C, 1984; and Iloiuild E Schulz, How Honduras Escaped 
Revolutionary Violc- e. Strategic Studies Institute, US. Army War College, 1992. 

^eriscope/USNI Military Database, October 1992. 
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Honduras has similarly increased tensions with Nicaragua by allowing 
Nicaraguan contras to use Honduran soil as staging grounds in recent years. 


Table A.10 

Honduran Armed Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 16^00 15,400 

Navy* l/XX) i;i00 

Air Force 1,800 2,100 

SOURCE: The Military Baknce. 
‘Including 600 Marines in 1987 and 
400 in 1991. 


Paraguay 

Paraguay enjoyed unprecedented internal security under former strongman 
President Stroessner largely because of the government's willingness to use 
force.^ Stroessner resigned in February 1989, several hours after a coup attempt 
The military has traditionally been the most powerful instituticni in the country, 
and alwa)rs a political force. See Table A.11. Little distinction between political 
and military affairs exists in Paraguay, leading to instability and disagreements 
within die military that have posed threats to domestic tranquility. Currendy, 
Paraguay faces few external threats, although the potential internal unrest 
remains. 

Security issues are oriented around trade. Because Paraguay is landlocked, the 
country is heavily reliant on foreign ports for trade. For most of the period after 
World War H, Argentina provided most of Paraguay's sea access. Stroessner 
cultivated good relations widt Brazil, securing port access there as well. 

RepKirts indicate that some of Stroessner's cabinet members were involved in 
n<urcotics trafficking,^^ and there is evidence of military complicity in trafficking 
as well. Although U.S. authorities are concerned about the spread of the drug 
trade to Paraguay, direct cooperation between the nations over the issue remains 
limited at this point. Nevertheless, Paraguayan Army border activities are 
increasingly devoted to coimtemarcotics efforts. 


^^hSennis M. Hanratty and Sandra W. Meditz (eds.), Paraguay: A Country Study, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C., 1988. 

^^International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, various years. 
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Table Adi 

PUagttayan Aimed Foiccs 


1991 1987 

Army IwOO 12^ 

Nav^ 3^ 2^ 

AirForee _ 1^ 1^ 

SOURCE: The MMitiay BaUmce. 
'Including 500 Marines in 1967 and 

1991. 


Peru 

Peru faces immense diallenges to its security frmn die guerrilla group the 
Shining Padi and die cocaine trade. Even the recent capture of Abimael Guzman, 
leader of the Shining Path (or Sendero Luminoso), has not eliminated the terrorist 
threat Logistics of die battle have dumged over time. Fcmnerly a rural 
campaign of terror, the battle now extends to urban areas. Peruvian forces 
remain ill-equipped to combat die guerrilla organizatuxi. Military preparedness 
is further limited by the expense and difficulty of training troops to operate in die 
diverse terra.'? i, including the jungles, mountains, and deserts, found in Peru. See 
Table A.12 

Counterdrug operations are hampered by the dangerous cmditions in die 
coimtryside as well as by poor coordinadcni and communication between 
Peruvian police and military forces. The United States remains reluctant to 
contribute military aid to Peru out of fear it would mean entanglement in die 
domestic guerrilla problem. 


Table A.12 

Feravian Anncd Forces 


1991 1987 

Army 75,000 80^)00 

Nav^ 22,000 25,000 

AirForee 15,000 15,000 

SOURCE: The MSitary Balance. 
'Including 2500 Marines in 1967 and 
3000 in 1991. 
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Uruguay 

In 1971, Umguayan anned fences were put in charge of def^ting die Tupamaros, 
a militant guerrilla labor organization. Sirux the defeat of ttte Tupamaros six 
mondis later, Uruguay has faced ik> orgaiuzed guerrilla problem.^ The 
military's defeat of the guerrillas, however, opened the way for greater military 
involvement in politics, and Uruguay endured a repressive military dictatorship 
fnnn 1973 to 1985. Full democracy was not restored until 1990. A referendum 
calling for ratification of dictatorship W 2 is defeated in 1980, paving the way for 
eventual transfer of authority to civilians. 

Currently, Uruguay faces no external threats. In geostrategic terms, Uruguay is a 
buffer state between the continent's powers, Brazil aitd Argentina. This position 
does not place large demands on the military. As a result, dw armed forces 
accepted a 20 percent reduction in forces in the late 1980s in acknowledgment of 
die low threat^ See Table A.13. 

Because Uruguay maintains no domestic arms production capability, all of its 
equipment needs must be met by foreign suppliers. The United States is one of 
Uruguay's primary sources of arms. Inflatum and a weak economy precluded 
substantial military imports after 1986. 


Table AJ3 

Uragnayan Aimed Forces 


1991 1987 


Army 17,200 17,200 

Navy 4,500 4,500 

AirFbnx 3JOOO 3XX)0 

SOURCE- TheMOitmyBal^. 


Venezuela 

The 1990s have proven to be a turbulent decade in Venezuela.^ The country has 
endured numerous domestic disturbances among the civilian population over 
price increases and other economic matters. Additionally, in February 1992 and 


^The Military Bahaa, vaiioiis yesn. 

^^Rex A. Hudson and Sandra W. tMlitz (eds.), Unijuay: A Country Study, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C., 1992; see also Latin American Butineta News Wire, 'Dnistic Economic 
Adjustment Plan To Go into Effect in Uruguay," Mardt 18.1993. 

^Rkhaid A. Haggerty (ed.), Venezuela: A Country Study, Department of the Army, Washington. 
D.C, 1993. 
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again in November, dissident military forces attempted a coup. Although the 
majority of military forces remained loyal to the president, the coup attempts 
highlighted the weaknesses of political institutioirs against widespread unrest. 

IDefense budgets typically remain beyond public scrutiny, so it is difficult to 
determine with any certainty what is happeiting to the defense posture.^^ 
Certainly, the economic climate has increased calls for fiscal austerity. The 
distressed economic climate, combined with the fact that Venezuela lacks a 
viable arms industry and is forced to import its military equipment, could 
complicate procurement and modernization. However, given that the armed 
forces are charged with various aspects of domestic security, such as protecting 
basic industries and controlling national highways, and given the climate of 
domestic distress, the military will likely maintain a prominent role in 
Venezuelan society. See Table A.14. 

Venezuelan armed forces will also continue efforts to maintain stability in the 
Caribbean Basin, Venezuela's traditicmal sphere of influence, for fhe foreseeable 
future. Venezuela's role as a leading oil exporter, the need to protect the 
industry, and the country's history of using energy revenues to augment military 
capacity provide some stability in the foce of an uncertain nulitary need. SiiKe a 
confrontation over ttaval territory in 1987, bodi Colombia and Venezuela have 
engaged in an arms buildup in the Gulf of Venezuela regioit.^ 

Finally, the 1990s have witnessed a tremendous expansion in drug trafficking 
and processing in Venezuela.^^ If Venezuela chooses to address this problem, it 
will likely increase demands on military forces. 

Table A.14 

Venezuelan Anned Fences 

1991 1987 

Army 34,000 34,000 

Nav^ 11A» lOW) 

AirFoice 7^ 6J500 

SOURCE: The Military Balmict. 

*Induding approximately 4000 
Marines in 1987 and 6000 in 1991. 


^^TheMUitary Balmce, various yean. 

^^eriscope AISNI Military Database, January 1992. 
^^intermtiomd Narcotics Strategy Report. 
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